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Communicative competence has at least three 
components : grammatical competence, sociolinguistic competence/ and 
strategic competence. Strategic competence is the knowledge of how to 
use one 's language to communicate intended meaning. Foreign language 
students may develop competence in each of these three areas at 
different rates , but all are important in developing communicative 
competence. Communicative classroom materials and exercises should 
address both the student f s overall skill in successfully conveying 
information and his/her ability to use communication strategies when 
the process of conveying information encounters a problem. Most 
materials address only overall skills. Research has yielded some 
information about communication strategies that can be applied in 
foreign language teaching. Teachers can encourage students to use 
these strategies by providing both opportunities for practice and 
actual instruction in their use. Instruction can be direct or 
indirect, based on classroom exercises. The exercises providing 
practice build resources that allow the students to be flexible in 
real-world interactions. (MSE) 
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that is; the knowledge dS-u'L5.Vi^Ml l |^- l *? ,fe ****™»." 
the concept of communicative competence s tntl f b,e ' na ,an 9" a ge. However, 
Canale and Swain (1 9 80) have shown that It "/ a « -™.h broader than this; 
ponents: neve snown that it incorporates at least three com- 



yr- u ^irlx^ViX^i the know,ed9e of what 

: 2 * is 

; ^ - HOW to « se one's 

' a "9ua g e may develop competence 
be developed in total isolatio^rom tJe oth^l i" 0 " 6 of **** components can 
do seem to develop different patterns or DrofT c L differe "t settings 

■magine a student who has acquired ^JL^ "'** For ^ple, one may 
and who manages to get a basic metagTa^ o" usTT^ '" * f ° rei9n ] ^*9*> 
to do so in a sociol inguisticallv I ° US ' ng that language, but who fails 

intent upon di sagree f n g %^ such a student/* 

Student: No! You're wrong! 

; and the ^age that the 

ness of such an utterance in a classroom Ucture " f° d ° with < he appropriate- 
example, we may imagine a student wUh^me ^11! ? ua f'° n - to give another 
awareness of sociol ingui stic register who if n™ ^^ 1 comp <- tence and a general 
meaning across. Some of our belt ctassnoon, ^mh the,eSS Unab,e to 9et intended 
when they arrive in Germany (o" S pa ^ oT^rance?"^ * 0 " p]ain ' for sample, that 
selves from the train stat ion to the hotel' usTno t I 1 are unab,e to get them- 
S.m.larly, we may observe that our ESL student* It 'anguage they have learned, 
assistants for a course in astronomv £ when they become teaching 

to their American students. "h?Hr n ot ^r^l e 6 !! P,ain the Sub J* ect matter 
grammar is inadequate, but because thpv h^ 3 ',' ' Y beCauSe theIr vocabulary or 
guistic resources they h e n n °? ,earned how to "** the 1 in- 

ers,'-on the other hand ^^o^n'S^ j 1 effeCtJve, X- "Street 1 earn- 
had the opportunity to develop their II r ™I f 9 ' C competence. Those who have 
the classroom are typicaHy abi^to gerthe^ ^"f 96 ^"V^uage use outside 
developed native-like grammatical competence ° n ? bef ° re thev have 

have been observed to excel in stra^ com^, /l'*. " nmersion students 

strategic competence (Swain and Lapkin 198l ) 



Swa in (,,83) ,„ thl . vo, u «; c- ^rj^n^^a'w^rj^r'"""- S ~ 
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The three components of communicative competence we are considering here may 
be defined in somewhat more detail. Grammatical competence is the knowledge 
of the grammatical ., morphological and phonological rules of the language, and 
the ability to use these rules in producing correct utterances in a language. 
Sociol inguistic competence is knowledge of pragmatic and speech act conven- 
tions of a language, of norms of sty 1 i st ic appropriateness, and of the uses of 
the language in establishing and maintaining social relations. Strategic com- 
petence is the ability to convey information to a listener and correctly 
interpret information received. It includes the use of communication strate- 
gies to solve problems that arise in the process of conveying this information. 

Each of these components of communicative competence is extremely important as 
a goal in the foreign-language c1assroom--a student who has failed to develop 
competence in any one of these components cannot truly be said to be proficient 
in the foreign language. Yet it is only recently that foreign-language and ESL 
curricula have included more than instruction in the grammatical, morphological 
and phonological properties of the target language, •The goal has been quite 
simply the development of grammatical competence. It is only recent that for- 
eign language and ESL curricula have begun to include the second and third com- 
ponents of communicative competence (sociol inguistic and strategic competence) 
as goals of instruction in the classroom. Al though we now see an increasing 
number of pedagogical books and art icles as wel 1 as textbooks for learners 
advocating a 1 'communicative approach" to the teaching of a second language, 
many such materials fail to clearly establ ish the nature of the "communication 11 
skills being taught. Are the new materials designed to teach sociol inguistic 
skills? Formal and informal register? Stylistic norms? Or are they designed 
to give students practice in getting information across to a listener, regard- 
less of grammatical form or sociol inguistic appropriateness? Often, the new 
materials seem to be trying to achieve both goals at once, or they may be un- 
clear as to what is, in fact, the goal of a particular exercise. Many of the 
newer "notional-funct ional 11 syl 1 abuses seem to aim for the goal of strategic 
competence in that they attempt to provide the learner with the resources 
needed to transmit information (notions) or messages (functions, 1 ike apologies 
or commands). Yet proponents of many notional-functional approaches to syl labus 
design do not always seem to make clear the important distinction between 
sociol inguistic and strategic competence. 

Given that a teacher has decided that one of the goals of the language classroom 
should be improved strategic competence, what sorts of input and exercises 
should be provided for the students to enable them to achieve this goal? 

There are two aspects of strategic competence that should be considered: 

1, the overall skill of the foreign language learner in successfully 
conveying Information to a listener; and 

2, the ability of the learner to use communication strategies when 
problems are encountered in the process of conveying information. 

These two aspects of strategic competence should, ! bel ieve, be considered 
separately. 
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Many of the exercises included in "communicative evilaK,.... * u . 

information in the foreign " lanflta^WI 'S" t^^i^uSi^ 916 !!'* r ^ 1 ' 
t on by (a) teaching students phrases JnriSti^^utifulT?^ '"f 0 ™ 3 " 

encountered In'the process'"' convey, °7 o" Uon^atU Vr," Pr ° b ' e T S 
learned in, for example , a notional-functionaTsy??aburfoil rhl I tne ex, ' r ? ss '° ns 

night such instruction and Practice be provided? ,nf °™ atl °" ""tent. How 

Students' skills in communication strateqies mav benefit fm m ^ 

word or phrase clearly enough for the 1 istener'to ident fv V P ronounce 
Kasper (1983) define communication stra egtes a "poten t\l\ M' J?'* ^ 
for solving what to an individual presents "self as a nroi L ? n SC,ou f.P ,ans 
particular communicative goal." Tarone ?98 a) seJs ou? tSl^o ? r ? ach,n ? a . 
as characteristic of a communication strategy: foilowmg criteria 

1. a speaker desires to communicate a meaning X to a listener; 

2 ' t^re'SHi" J 6 ! 16765 th ^ ,in 9 uistic or sociol inguistic struc- 
6 t e5lne to commun.cate meaning X is unavailable, or is 
not shared with the listener; ' ■ 

3. the speaker chooses to do one of the following: 

a# avofd » that is, not attempt to communicate meaning X; or 

b. attempt alternate means to communicate meaning X. The speaker • 
stops trying alternatives when it seems clear to the speaker 
that there is shared meaning. speaker 

Some examples of communication strategies u«t*H hv c »^«o^-^,— , 

research studies (Tarone ,,77, Tarone'^ Zt S^s 
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list of strategies is not intended to be a final categorization of all communi- 
cation strategies; it is simply provided to help clarify the notion of communi- 
cation strategy. 

Avoidarcce . 

Topic avoidance. The learner simply tries not to talk about concepts for 
which the target language item or structure is not known. 

Message abandonment. The learner begins to talk about a concept but is 
unable to continue and stops in micHjtterance. 

Paraphrase 

Approximation. The learner uses a single target language vocabulary item 
or structure, which the learner knows is not correct, but which shares 
enough semantic features in common with the desired item to satisfy 
the speaker (e.g. , use of superordinate term: pipe for waterpipe; 
use of analogy: like an octopus) . 

Word coinage. The learner makes up a new word or phrase in order to com- 
municate a desired concept (e.g., airball for balloon) . 

Circumlocution. The learner describes the properties of the object or 

action instead of using the appropriate target language item or struc- 
ture (e.g., "It's oval and shiny, 11 "She is, uh, smoking something.... 
That 's Persian. . .") . 

Borrowing 

Literal translation. The learner translates word for word from the native 
language (e.g., "He invites hsm to drink 11 for "They toast each other. ") . 

Language mix. The learner uses the native language term without bother- 
ing to translate (e.g., Turkish tirtil for caterpillar) . 

Appeal for assistance . The learner asks for the correct term (e.g., M What is 
this? What called? 1 '). 

Mime * The learner uses non-verbal tactics in place of a lexical item or action 
(for example, clapping one's hands to il lustrate applause) , or to accompany 
another communication strategy (for example, "It's about this long. 11 ). 

A more detailed typology of communication strategies, providing, for example, 
a breakdown of types of circumlocution, is available in Paribakht (1982). 

Obviously, some of these communication strategies wl M be more successful in 
transmitting information than others. The initial reaction of students with 
1 1t tie practice in deal ing with communication problems is to avoid f and avoidance 
does not lead/ to either communication of intended meaning or to the development 
of the resources needed to deal wi th future communication problems. 

What sorts of resources are needed for this purpose? We may obtain a clue by 
looking at the strategies used by native speakers who are confronted by simi lar 
cofrmuhicatlon problems. Native speakers typical 1 y u se the s t ra teg i es of c i rcum- 
locut ion and approximation (Tarone and Yule 1983) , strategies which requ ire 
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certajn^baslc or "prlmftlve" vocabulary and sentence structures useful for 
describing, for example, shape, size, color, texture, function, analogy, 
nyponymy, and so on. We would expect learners of a foreign language who are 
given practice in dealing with communication problems tc develop the resources 
n&eded to use circumlocution and approximation as well. 

What can the teacher do to encourage students' use of such communication strat- 
"J?i! I he J°f e '9n language classroom can provide (a) opportunities for prac- 
ttee, and (b) actual instruction in the use of strategies. Actual teaching of 
communication strategy use can occur in a variety of ways. Strategies can be 
solated, named and d.scussed. Exercises such as those described below can be 
V Jit! 12 tedln °rder to .evaluate and analyze problems that arise. Teachers can 
take notes on such problems, and discuss them later, after the activity Or 
students may be asked to consciously attend to strategies, "discover" and ' 
evaluate them on their own. 3 

S e ^i! eS desig ? ed r° aive Jhe student practice in using communication strategies 
for^M coiimun, cat. on problems should require that the speaker alone have in- 
formation that the listener or listeners require in order to complete some task 
J"*^.?^^ strategy use involve as Mn Ts P e ker 

■MkStl '? a " °? jeC f f °u r Which ^e target language vocabulary is unknown, 
can V° 5- S r1y th3t 3 l istener . who cannot see the object being described, 

similar oi- ° Ut the correct photograph of the object from a group of photos of 
to d]Lr?J JeCt ?!.°: 00 the 0bjeCt ' For example » a student might be asked 

Ihrtlt I V k U u e * ?? la ? der . a "d discover a need for basic vocabulary and 
phrases such as the following: 

made of metal (or plastic) 

silver (or orange, or white) 

half-spherical in shape (or bowl-shapsd) 

18 inches in diameter 

handles located on the rim 

perforated with small holes 

used to drain 1 ? quid from food 

This task rel ies on the fact that the speaker is unfamiliar with the correct 
targ-t -language word for the object to be described; ignorance of the vocabu- 
lary item is the communicative problem which must be overcome. 

In fact, this sort of situation occurs frequently whon one uses one's native 
language and finds oneself unable to recall the name of an object or person 
for £TT ^ ° n strategies of circumlocution and approximation are most useful 
for solving this sort of communication problem. Circumlocution, involving a 
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description of the properties of the object (material , color, size, shape, tex- 
ture, component parts and their location relative to the whole object) and the 
function of the object, is most useful, Approximation, involving, for example, 
the use of a superordinate term ("It s s a ty^e of " ), an analogy ("It's 

like an octopus, but It's not an octopus. n ) or a related term ("It's a cigarette 11 
for "It's a cigar 11 ), may also be of use. 

In our research (Tarone and Yule 1983) we have found that even advanced ESL stu- 
dents may fail to use such basic terms as "end, 11 "top side," "strap," all use- 
ful In circumlocution. Clearly, direct instruction, either before or after the 
use of such an activity as that described above, wi 11 be of help in providing 
students with a basic set of vocabulary items useful for describing properties 
aruT functions. Certain vocabulary items and grammatical patterns will be useful 
again and again as these exercises are repeated: shapes {circular, oval , square, 
disc-shaped, botfl-shaped, triangular) for example, or locative phrases (on each 
end, in the middle, on the rim, two inches from the top) . 

A variation on this exercise involves showing a speaker how to carry out a pro- 
cedure (such as assembling an object). For example, Yule et al . (1982) asked 
subjects to give instructions on how to assemble a meat grinder. The speaker 
can be shown a videotape of the procedure, or a series of pictures depicting the 
procedure, and then be asked to give instructions to a listener, who has the 
task of (a) carrying out the procedure, or "(b) selecting the correct series of 
pictures to depict the procedure. Obviously the speaking task is much more 
difficult if the speaker cannot see what the listener is doing. This task in- 
voAves both description of the parts of the object, and mastery of a set of in- 
structional verbs (both basic verbs, such as put and take, and more technical 
instructional verbs, such as insert, stir, screw, clamp). Again, the teacher 
may find it helpful to explicitly teach the students some of these verbs. 

Another variation on this activity involves practice in narration on the part of 
the speaker. The speaker is shown a series of pictures or a videotape depict- 
ing several individuals In a story sequence. For example, a story sequence used 
In Tarone and Yule (1983) involves a teacher who draws geometric figures on the 
blackboard and then leaves the classroom. Two students then take turns convert- 
ing the teacher's geometric figures into a drawing of the teacher. The teacher 
returns and scolds the students, who blame each other. The listener who hears 
the speaker's narrative must pick out the correct series of pictures out of 
three or f ou r poss i b 1 e p i c t u re se r i es . It should be pointed out that in research 
(Tarone and Yule 1983) using all three variations of this exerc i se (descr i pt ion , 
1 nstruct i oh i narration) the narration task seemed to be easiest for the 1 earners. 
Narration was easiest! no* in the sense that learners made fewer grammatical 
errors; or mad fewer errors I n t ransmi tt ing i nf orma 1 1 on , bu t rather In the sen se 
that the speakers; did not seem to be aware of many conmuni cat Ion problems neces- 
sitating communication strategy use. Occasionally an object crucial to the 
narration w^ describe, but on the who 1 e t he 1 i ngu 1 s t i c resou r ces 

necessary for s tory har rat 1 on genera 1 1 y seemed to be much more accessible to 
! car ™* r s than those requ i red for descr i pt ion and i nst ruct 1 on . The pro bl ems wh i ch 
d 1 dj ar I sei ; p i ch the learners did not always appear to be: aware, re- 

lated to maintaining clarity of reference to the actors in the stories. Tils 
activity can provide more practice In maintaining clarity of reference if it in- 
volves stories where all the protagonists are of the same sex and same general 
appearance, so that speakers are forced to make some effort at keeping reference 
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«ra£^^ e~.lc.tlb. 
This activity was 2eVeW?! n orler to he?» 112* Un ' verslt Y ° f Minnesota, 
connaini eating when pr^X^ gor n fhXaV Tnt bec «l ,e .«« r ? elective in 
then activities like the description if l! ™T* / S act,v,t y Js different, 
prove studentsVco^uni«tive effec!iven« to 
way. This exercise requi re^dent^ the 
pronunciation problems' anfencourages speakers^ 

message across because of pronunciation ZrotZL + f,nd the y ""not get their 
to transmi t the same informal b otne? mean? VESTS"' "* ^ !eS 
act.vity provides practice for casns wher^r™* . to ensure that this 

possible variables (e.g words and C ontI^ P T U u C,at, ° n !s ? P r °b' em, other 
Thus, the content of ^ry^ntencf^oM inr^ 6 ? ent f nCes) are Strolled, 
from earlier lessons, an ^Hne vocabu arv "f 0 ™^ 0 " for the students, taken 
In the class. The entire c assis allln f 7 ^ haVe a1read * been encountered 
sentences such as the follow! n^: * " nand ° Ut With 20 t0 30 1 

ncomplete 



1. Polution is a problem 

2. Many American 



3. 



is Important in the U.S. 



in Minneapolis is very 



5. Advertising is someti 



mes 



o; go to three of the sentences, 
plete sentences on the handout * ° f the c,a « «n fill in the incom- 



t. Pollution is a problem all over the world. 

2. Many American eurnamee end in -son. 

3. Punctuality is Important in the U.S. 

k. The weather In Minneapolis is very unpredictable. 

5. Advertising Is sometimes misleading. 



example-number 4 m , ght go % ^ s^denj'who tnt , ' "V*""? 5 and phras «. So, for 
experience) wi 1 1 say "za wezzah " If thf! J J ^ teacher knows through previous 
forjthe class to understand wnat Is be ng ^d the P n r °" unClat,0n ?S C,ear en °"9 h 
sentence. If, cn the other hand It U ri Speaker may 90 on to the next 
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to get the meaning across In other words. This exercise, thus, provides prac- 
tice In using communication strategies for overcoming pronunciation problems in 
reaching a communicative goal. 

All these activities are, of course, both speaking tasks and listening tasks. 
They can be structured so as to place the burden primarily on the speaker (for 
example, by requiring that listeners maintain silence and not ask questions of 
clarification). But in more real life situations, a complex negotiation occurs 
between speaker and listener, who work together to clarify the intended message. 
To provide practice in negotiations, the teacher can provide instruction for the 
listener in these activities as well as for the speaker. Such instruction might 
involve the isolation, naming and discussion of behavioral interpretive strate- 
gies (cf. Tarone 198lb) such as appeals for repetition (e.g., "What?"), mime 
(e.g., puzzled facial expressions of various types); questioning repeats (e.q 
A: The water table. B: The Water...? A: Water table.) and approximation or 
paraphrases (e.g., A: The jugworm. B: ...Junkworm? C: Jugworm.) A be- 
havioral interpretive strategy often taught to counselors involves the use of 
extended paraphrase of the speaker's message, as in "I hear you saying that 
Is that correct?". Such Instruction may take place either before or after the 
class has participated in the activities, and may be either inductive or deduc- 
tive In nature. 

Exercises such as these provide practice in the use of communication strategics 
and should be effective In building up resources which will enable students to 
be more flex i b 1 e i n f i nd i ng ways to t ransm i t i nf ormat ion i n rea 1 -world i nterac- 
tions. It is important to emphasize, in closing, that such exercises do not 
claim to provide the sort of practice which wi 11 necessarily improve grammatical 
competence or sociol inguistic competence on the part of the learner. Alternative 
classwork will probably be required for improvement in these other areas. How- 
e Y er » 5 he teacher ma Y find the framework presented in this paper, and the sugges- 
tions for classwork included here, to be helpful as models in designing class 
materials which will enable students to be more effective in using the target lan 
guage for the transmission of information in interactions both inside and out- 
side of the classroom. 
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